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Amended Constitution for the New England Association 
of Social Studies Teachers 
MARCH, 1947 


ARTICLE I—Name and Purpose 


SECTION 1—The association shall be known as the New England Association 
of Social Studies Teachers. 

SECTION 2—The purpose of this Association shall be the advancement of the 
social studies by discussion and dissemination of ideas, by publications and reports, 
and by promotion of sectional and local organizations. 

SECTION 3—This Association shall be affiliated with the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 


ARTICLE I]—Membership 


SECTION 1—Any person interested in the purposes of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Social Studies Teachers may be a sustaining member or an active member 
upon the payment of the annual duts. The rights and privileges of sustaining and 
active members shall be identical. 

SECTION 2—Any student in a teachers’ college, collegiate school of education, 
or academic college who is planning to teach or is interested in the teaching of social 
studies, may become a junior member upon the payment of the annual dues. A 
junior ace He shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges of membership in the 
association except those of i var Pinay holding office. 

SECTION 3—New memberships shall not become final until approved by the 
Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE IlIl—Officers 


SecTION 1—The officers shall be a president, a vice-president, and a secretary: 
treasurer, who with the editor of the New England Social Studies Bulletin, the 
president of the previous year, and nine others, shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee in which is vested the general direction of the affairs of the Association. The 
term of officers shall be for one year, except for the Secretary-Treasurer who shall 
hold office for three years. 

SEcTION 2—At the annual fall meeting in 1944 three members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be elected for a term of three years, one member for a term of 
two years, and one member for a term of one year. Thereafter, at each spring meet- 
ing three members shall be elected to the Executive Committee for a term of three 


years. 

SECTION 3—The Executive Committee shall always include representatives from 
the elementary, public a private secondary, and college fields. 

Section 4—Officers may be eligible for re-election once. Other members of the 
Executive Committee shall not be eligible for re-election until the lapse of at least 
one year. 

Section 5—The Executive Committee shall have the power to appropriate 
funds; to select the time and place of general meetings; to make appointments to fill 
unexpired terms until the next annual election; and to appoint such committees as 
may be necessary to carry out the work of the Association. 

SEcTION 6—There shall be a Nominating Committee, appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee, consisting of five members of whom one shall be a member of the 
Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE IV—Meetings 


Unless otherwise ordered by the vote of two-thrids of the Executive i 
regular meetings of the Association shall be held in the fall and in the spring. 
Special meetings may be called by the Executive Committee at its discretion. The 
ee man be elected at the regular spring meeting and shall take office on the 

irst of June. 


ARTICLE V—Dues 


The annual fee for sustaining members shall be three dollars, for active mem- 
bers, one dollar, and for junior members, fifty cents. 


ARTICLE VI—Amendments 
This constitution may be amended at any regular meeting by a two-thrids vote 
of those present, notice of the proposed amendment having given in the call 
for the meeting. 
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Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow 


Fifty years ago, in 1897, the New England History Teachers’ Association was 
founded. In those days which already seem so far away—the days of William 
McKinley, Queen Victoria, Kaiser William Il—men and women of the six New 
England states who were interested in the study, the teaching, and the practical as 
well as spiritual values of what we may now call the Social Studies associated them- 
selves together. For a half century their spirit and their interest have inspired many 
generations of students and teachers. 

As Professor Sidney B. Fay pointed out in his address at the 50th anniversary 
banquet, the survival of the Association, aibeit under a new name, is in itself a 
notable event. So many organizations begin; and so few last for half a century. 
The fact that no fewer than ten former presidents of the group gathered together 
as guests of the Association at the Anniversary Banquet on May 10, 1947, testifies 
to the vitality and sustained interest of the group as a whole. 

Today, the New England Association of Social Studies Teachers is the lineal 
descendant of the original organization. Thanks to the efforts of recent presidents, 
to the work of the Membership Committee in the last few years, and to the faithful 
service of its secretary-treasurers and its many loyal members, the NEASST is today 
at a high point in membership. Its Bulletin is widely read throughout New England. 
Its cooperation with the National Council of the Social Studies in the 1946 Con- 
vention at Boston was noted and appreciated. The session in Cambridge, in March 
1947, was deemed by many veteran members one of the best in its history. 

But what of Tomorrow? As we begin our second fifty years, it will be right if 
we set before the Association certain goals to which we may aspire in the years 
ahead. Among these the following might be suggested: 


1. An improvement in the Committee organization of the Association, both in 
the direction of perfecting the organization of standing committees and in 
making clear the scope and function of each. 

2. An enlargement of the Bulletin in several directions; e.g., better cove 
of new books, more coverage of developments in the Social Studies chough- 
out the six New England states; and perhaps the establishment of certain 
new departments in each issue. 

3. The preparing of a long-range plan for regional meetings at least once a 
year, so that teachers in all portions of New England may share propor- 
tionately in the work of the group. 

4. The securing of more publicity for the NEASST and its work, alike among 
the members of the Association and with the general public. 

To these objectives the present officers would be glad to add others that may 

be suggested by those who read this Bulletin. 


May we move forward to new usefulness to the schools of New England. 
—J. Duane Squires, President 


Notes on the Fiftieth Anniversary Dinner 


E. WILson 

Instructor in American History at Phillips Exeter Academy 

The Fiftieth Anniversary of the NEASST was appropriately observed at a 
dinner at the Hotel Commander on May 10. President J. Duane Squires first 
introduced Professor Sidney B. Fay who spoke briefly for the former presidents of 
the organization, ten of whom were present. He was followed by Horace Kidger, 


which he classified as the “most exciting,” “most provocative,” and “most hectic.” 
With the conclusion of these reminiscences we were abruptly brought back to 
the realism of the present by Mr. John M. Hancock, the alter ego of Bernard Baruch, 
who held the attention of the members for nearly two hours as he discussed “Atomic 
Energy and Its Implications for Teachers of Social Studies.” 
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Mr. Hancock stressed the political and “human nature” elements involved in 
the problem of controlling atomic energy. Step by step he traced the arguments 
which led the Baruch Committee to recommend the creation of an Atomic Energy 
Commission with complete power over all aspects of atomic energy, including the 
right of inspection to prevent illegal manufacture. 

His experience as general manager of the United States delegation to the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commission permitted Mr. Hancock to present the 
position of the United States with impressive authority. At present the United 
States alone possesses the “exclusive know-how” of the bomb. We alone have the 
plant equipment for the manufacture of bombs as well as a stock-pile of atom bombs, 
We are now seeking to persuade the rest of the world to set up a commission under 
the United Nations with the power and authority to control the development of 
atomic weapons throughout the world. When this is done according to our plan for 
international control we are ready to surrender the secret of atomic power. 

The International Atomic Control Commission must, we insist, have full power 
and there can be no veto of its decisions. This is the one chance to compel universal 
disarmament. If the Soviet Union, fér example, will not consent to such a commis 
sion when she does not possess the secret, she definitely will not consent after she 
has it. 

A majority of nations favor such a commission. The Soviet Union, however, feels 
that she has nothing to lose by delay. She is confident that the United States will 
not use atomic power against her, and meanwhile Soviet scientists might stumble 
upon the secret. Mr. Hancock would set a time limit for acceptance of the American 
plan, after which the commission would be created with or without Russian partici 
pation. Without the Soviet Union, he concedes, this would amount to a world 
coalition against her. This fact must be faced, but he feels that the prospect would 
force the Soviet Union to agree. 

Treaties have never prevented the use of new armaments. In modern war the 
only immoral act is the starting of the war; after that everyone must defend his 
own country. Hence the United States opposes outlawing the atom bomb. 

Mr. Hancock answered questions with great frankness. Now that we under 
stood the logic of the position of the United States most of us needed time to ponder 
the premise and digest the conclusions. No topic could have been more timely nor 
any speaker more suitable to make this dinner meeting a milestone—the half-century 
mark. 


The First Maine Student Legislature 
Cunton F. THURLOW 


Head of Department of History, Cony High School, Augusta, Maine 

Realizing that in most social studies classes of the public schools of Maine not 
enough emphasis is given to practical problems of state government, the president 
of the social studies department of the Main Teachers’ Association in the Spring of 
1946 called together a representative group of social studies teachers and the execw 
tive secretary of the M.T.A. to see what could be done. The result was a repre 
sentative student Legislature that met last November in the legislative halls of the 
Capitol in Augusta. 

To initiate the project letters were sent last Spring to each secondary school in 
the State, inviting the school to participate. A follow-up letter was sent early in the 
school year last fall, and a final announcement was made at the annual meeting of 
the social studies department of the M.T.A. at the Teachers’ Convention. In the 
meantime a committee of social studies teachers met with the executive secretary of 
the M.T.A. and planned some study outlines on live issues that would be facing 
Maine's 93rd Legislature when it convened in January. Mimeographed copies were 
sent to the social studies teachers of each participating school, and each teacher was 
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urged to study the problems in the social studies classes, and if possible, invite legis- 
lators and other government officials to address their classes. This procedure was 
followed by many of the teachers. 

Each participating school was allowed up to five student representatives, who 
were assigned to either the House or the Senate, and to some standing committee. 
Chairmen of committees were appointed, and an agenda was drawn up and sent to 
the interested teachers. 

Rough drafts of four bills were drawn up and mimeographed. The soldiers’ 
bonus, a tax bill, merger of teachers’ retirement with state employees’, and a con- 
solidated school bill were the ones chosen. Subsequently the regular Legislature has 
had bills of the same nature presented, and at the time this is written, is considering 
them. 

The student legislators met at the State Capitol on the Saturday chosen, and 
after a brief preliminary meeting in the House of Representatives the various com- 
mittees held public hearings. Those students who were not assigned to committees 
argued as proponents and opponents of the bills at the public hearings. It was 
refreshing to see what a grasp of the problems many of the students had. The study 
of these issues in the social studies classes was paying dividends. 

After the public hearings had closed the committees met in executive session, 
while the balance of the legislators were subjected to lobbyists. A lunch was held at 
noon, after which the students hiad the thrill of being addressed by the First Lady 
of the State, Mrs. Horace Hildreth. 

In the afternoon the House and Senate had the bills presented, at which time 
they were debated and finally voted upon. Social studies teachers were chosen as 
Speaker of the House and President of the Senate. 

Following the adjournment of the two houses the representatives reassembled 
in the House chamber, at which time they were addressed by the chairman of the 
committee on education of the regular Maine Legislature. Part of his message is as 
follows: “What you folks have witnessed and taken part in today, marks the 
beginning of a new era in the advancement of a broader education, of a better and 
more enlightened citizenship, and a desire among all people to take more interest 
in problems of government . . . You have become charter members of a movement 
and program unequalled in the history of this State.” 

The following excerpt from an editorial in the Portland Press Herald summar- 
izes some of the public reaction to the experiment. “The Student Legislature is a 
mighty step forward in that political education which more and more must lie at 
the foundations of the republic, and it is to be hoped that from now on it will 
convene as regularly as the State Legislature itself, and follow as far as possible the 
detailed legislative procedures.” 

A follow-up questionnaire was sent to each social studies teacher who had 
students participating in the legislative session. Each teacher was asked to criticize 
the procedure frankly so that improvements could be made in plannirg for a future 
session. In addition to constructive crticism in regard to detailed «.<chanics, the 
following statements are representative of those made on the questionnaire: “The 
Junior Legislature is one of the greatest advances in the social studies activities that 
I can think of. I went to it rather doubtful as to its value and came home over- 
joyed in what I had seen. Its possibilities are great.” “This type of instruction is a 
realization of the modern trend in education.” “Our group enjoyed the Maine 
Junior Legislative Assembly very much, and the boys said that they had never before 
learned so much in one day.” “I believe that the student Legislature was one of the 
most worthwhile ventures ever undertaken by students of high school level, and that 
it should be an established annual event.” 

Plans are being made to continue, this project, either as an annual or biennial 


event. 
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U. S. History in the Perspective of 
“History of the Americas” 
IRENE ZIMMERMAN 
Colby Junior College 


As elsewhere in colleges which draw their student body from a variety of states, 
the majority of our entering students here at Colby Junior College had “had” U. §S. 
history in their senior year in high school, and practically all the rest have “had” 
it in their junior year. Far too many have studied no other history in high school, 
but those who are fortunate enough to have taken European history usually have at 
best only the faintest ideas of any relationships between events on the two sides of 
the Atlantic. Given this situation, it seems unjustifiable to take time, so precious in 
a two year college, to do the repeating inevitable in any course in the history of the 
United States. Instead, we make it one of our specific objectives in “History of the 
Americas” to show how developments have fitted into the total picture. 

It is particularly good for New Englanders to recall that the “Wonderful Year” 
in Virginia did come before the ship-of-the-many-descendents landed at Plymouth— 
for it is from 1620 that more than an occasional student tends to date the beginning 
of European settlements in the western hemisphere. It is downright startling to some 
to learn that a whole century before that time Havana and Panama City were being 
founded, Cortés was starting on his remarkable conquest, and Magellan was setting 
out on his epoch making voyage. “English girls as wives for settlers’ and “begin- 
nings of representative government” mean much more when compared with con- 
trasting situations in other European colonies. Our difficulties in progressing from 
a Confederation to a Union are more vivid and significant as we see the still greater 
difficulties faced by other countries less prepared than we were for self government. 
“Territorial expension™ takes on new meaning as the Napoleonic period becomes 
associated with the gaining of independence by Latin American countries and as 
Mexico becomes something more than a romantic area south of the border. 

Very little time is actually given to reading of U. S. history, so sometimes 
students find that their facts are less adequate than they could wish for, but this 
too is wholesome, for the realization that there really are many significant and inter- 
esting facts which they do not know about their own country whets their appetites 
for independent reading when time permits. 

A unit on Canada, although much briefer than we should like, aids also in the 
focusing process. The Quebec Act changes from something remotely connected with 
our Revolutionary War to the basis for the existence of a portion of Latin America 
to the north of us—with the problems which that involves for Canada. The idea 
that there may be and are democracies which are not republics seems completely new 
to a surprising number of students. 

Examples might be multiplied, but the instances are sufficient to show that by 
conscious effort much may be done to promote comprehension of our own past and 
present in a course in which ninety-five per cent of the reading deals with other 
areas. 


The Emotional Background of the Student 
Cuarves K. CumMINGS, Jr. 
Social Studies Department, Weston High School, Weston, Mass. 
Do we believe in the education of the whole child? Of course we do. We 
believe, further, that teachers are at their best when they know their students well, 
as individuals. The difficulty is that it takes time and energy to know students well, 
and the question is how worth while such understanding is. The purpose of this 
article is to stress the importance of this understanding and to suggest some ways of 

acquiring it. 
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“Murder, like charity, begins at home,” says Ernest Jones; and he might have 
added that education does, too. Certainly the strongest emotions, loyalties, interests, 
and attitudes are rooted in the family life, and we are beginning to realize that they 
are basic to learning, even when this learning is in school. A psychiatrist recently 
stated that he had yet to see an intellectual breakdown which did not stem from a 
family breakdown, Intellectual breakdowns are frequent enough to be serious, and 
it is, indeed, the rare individual who cannot be said to be failing to work up to 
his full capacity. Whether the intellectual failure is serious or slight, teachers know 
that exhortations to work harder, to come after school, or to take notes on each 


t chapter may help, but seldom soive the problem. The trouble, in most of such cases, 
f lies deeper, i.e., in the frustration of the personal and emotional needs rather than 
n on the intellectual level. In the social studies, which are concerned with subjects of 
e emotional significance, the teacher has especial reason to be concernd with the 
€ emotional backgrounds of his students. 
r Students enter our classes with the most varied interests and aversions. Per- 
haps half of them come with mild feelings of interest and a gentle purpose to live 
7 up to their own standards. But is it exaggerating to guess that the other half come 
8 to class with such strong emotions of one sort or another, that their learning in 
s class will be dominantly conditioned by those emotions? Some are fascinated by 
8 history; others hate it and quietly defy the teacher to change their attitudes. The 
8 fear of dates is hardly likely to melt away if the teacher believes that knowledge 
a“! should be cool and unemotional, but most students have little difficulty in confessing 
such a dislike and it comes readily to light. On the other hand there are some 
a feelings which tend to remain hidden. Mary, a devoted Christian Scientist, found 
al the story of medicine distasteful and difficult; the underlying conception of disease 
t. was repugnant to her. Harold, on the cther hand, was fascinated by the story of 
ad medicine; medicine was not only his chosen vocation, but it was also the forbidden 
as door to secrets he had never been allowed to know, and he opened the door with 
feelings of guilty excitement. To Ruth, American History was a series of oil paint- 
~ ings of dramatic human events such ag a scene on an immigrant ship or a fight 
a between the cattle men and the sheep men; whereas to Dave the story of America 
° was the story of inventions, of Eli Whitney, Field, and Edison. Anna Freud tells of 
es a girl to whom maps were so intensely physical that she could not look at them with- 
out acute embarrassment; yet we know plenty of students who are so delighted with 
he maps that they cover their walls with them. 
th What striking differences we find, too, in the attitudes which students bring to 
tr the classroom toward groups of people; for example toward the Negroes, the Japan- ‘ 
ea ese, the Jews, the Roman Catholics! Sally would stand up for any persecuted 
aed minority; she said in class she would as soon marry a Negro as a white. To Jim 
this was unthinkable, a threat to his prestige, and he told Sally she was crazy. Some 
by Americans could not stand the thought of a Japanese-American in their school during 
nd the war, but in September, 1945, Michi found her train companions all sailors from 
er Admiral Halsey's fleet and yet she had no trouble because of her Japanese origin. 
The passionate loyalties to groups contending over politics or labor disputes are so 
obvious as to need no illustration. Some people can’t seem to stand criticism of 
America and American policies, while others appear to find satisfaction in having 
Jr. their country criticized, and want to find the weak spots. 
18S. School is one of the great race-courses for social status. We like to think of 
Ve schools as offering equal opportunities, but when we are realistic we know that they 
ell, provide the pathways not only to college with its chances for wealth but also to the 
ell, humble jobs, not only to the status of educated but also to the status of uneducated. 
his The cliques and gangs and friendships in school reflect these separations increasingly 
- of as the boys and girls approach graduation. 


What we teachers know of the accidents, honors, disgraces, fights, failures, and 
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successes of school life is “too little and too late.” Katie’s shame that no one had 
asked her to the prom was hidden as well as she could manage, and so were George’s 
feelings when he was turned down by the third college in succession. Every one 
knew something about how Clara, the new girl, was being unmercifully teased by 
the “social set; but how far was that balanced by her election as class secretary the 
following year? The teachers heard plenty about the fight when Tony was called 
“wop,” but only when the news was two weeks old. 

Few teachers will question the profound significance for the learning process of 
what has happened outside the classroom; the critical question is what can be done 
to gain a broader understanding of students. The following suggestions as to worth 
while steps are based on convictions growing out of the writer's experience partly as 
counselor and partly as a teacher of social studies. 

1. We can use various techniques in our teaching to elicit expressions of 
interests and feelings. We might ask the students to write brief statements of what 
they are hoping to get from the work of the course, and of what they expect to find 
most difficult. We might well find out who are their heroes, and what they take to 
be “the American dream.” Discussion of what has been most interesting in past 
social studies courses can be revealing. In giving assignments it often proves useful 
to discuss how to express a problem and what is to be looked for in the reading. 

2. We can increase our segment of understanding by putting our heads 
together with other teachers who know the student; the coach, the nurse, the 
teachers of the arts, the counselor, and others. Through such conferences we can 
not only learn about the student, but—and this is rather more valuable—learn about 
our own prejudices and blind spots. 

3. We can recognize the significance of this world of the student which is so 
much hidden from us, and, recognizing its significance, can be alert to the signs of 
interest and emotion. Many of us can learn not to be quite so personal, so over’ 
sensitive to the student's treatment of us. We can learn to recognize that to the 
student we stand in loco parentis and that his behavior toward us is in part the 
transference of his fundamental patterns learned in the home. 

4. We can take time to talk individually with the boy or girl, sometimes taking 
the initiative ourselves and sometimes just being available to someone who wants to 
show us a cartoon or ask a question. Every teacher is in part a counselor, and most 
students want and value the personal contact which can add so much to the sig: 
nificance of their learning. Outside the classroom the relationship of teacher and 
student is different. The student expects the teacher to be a “good scout,” and the 
teacher's attitude may be more relaxed and sympathetic. Whether it is on the ath 
letic field or the tennis court, in Scouts or the Church, the relationship is likely to 
be more friendly and more understanding. No doubt it takes time and patience to 
find out what a student is thinking and feeling. The student himself may not under 
stand what he wants or needs, and his thoughts may be awkward and poorly ex 
pressed, but it is the conviction of the writer that no other use of time and patience 
is more fruitful. 

5. We can talk with parents, not just to put across to them our views and 
emphasize our own wisdom, but to let them contribute to our understanding and 
tell us of their own hopes and expectations and difficulties with their boy or girl. 
Though the talk of many teachers would not suggest it, parents on the whole prob 
ably understand their children better than do teachers, and they are still the most 
devoted friends their children have. No teacher should be content with his under 
standing of children until he has seen them through their parents’ eyes. The process 
of sharing of understanding by parents and teachers is continuous and creative, 
leading, at its best, to an understanding of the child more comprehensive and pro 
found than either parent or teacher had previously achieved, and to a beneficent 
harmony in the ways of dealing with the child. The teacher can hope to be helpful 
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not by taking sides with either the parent or the child, but only by understanding 
both parent and child and his own relationship to them both. 

The ways of coming to know their students will vary with the teacher; the vital 
objective is to reach the understanding which makes it possible to teach children 
rather than subject matter. 


Classroom Adventures in. Newspaper Reading 


ELIzaBETH M. HILLIARD 
Head of the History Department, Attleboro High School, Mass. 

“Wuxtry! Wuxtry! Read all about it!” Even the radio, once feared as a com- 
petitor by the newspapers, uses this familiar street cry to introduce anything from 
soap to charitable drives. Yet, how many people, after paying their three cents, do 
“read all about it’? If they do scan every page in the paper they buy, have they 
a fair picture of what has happened? 

To fight the dangers of misinformation and lack of authentic information, many 
schools are endeavoring to guide pupils in the art of reading a newspaper intelli- 
gently. Some teachers, however, may hesitate to try such a plan for fear it may be 
too complicated. To this group, the experiences of classes in our high school may 
prove helpful. 

The newspaper project is started early in September in senior classes in Ameri- 
can history and problems of democracy. Pupils first carry on oral discussions about 
recent happenings. After their interest has been awakened, they are told that the 
next week they will have their only expensive assignment of the year. All pupils are 
asked to bring in papers of the same date, either morning or afternoon editions, so 
that a comparison may be made of the varying ways in which the same events are 
reported. To make sure that as many different dailies as possible are included, each 
pupil is held responsible for a different one, and advised to engage it early if his 
family does not subscribe to it. It is refreshing to see what interest is taken in trying 
to obtain out-of-town editions. 

The next step is to assure the class that cash is not the only investment required. 
After a discussion about what the members think they should look for, a list of topics 
is made out. These include a comparison of headlines, both for size and sensational- 
ism, the subject of the righthand column on the front page, editorials, and the rela- 
tive amount of space devoted to foreign, national, local, and financial news, sports, 
features, and comics. One boy took this requirement so literally that he counted the 
number of lines covering each topic, and figured out the exact mathematical pro- 
portion. 

If you are asking about this time, whether there is any assurance that such 
careful planning will assure the project's going smoothly, the answer is that any- 
thing may happen. The first time we tried this plan, in 1937, an older student, who 
had been ordained as a minister, but had returned for extra courses, agreed to obtain 
a copy of the New York Daily News. Just as the seniors had opened their papers, 
in walked the principal. The first thing to meet his eye was the front page of our 
minister's late edition, with the glaring headlines, “DUKE RUSHES INTO ARMS 
OF WIDE-EYED WOMAN.” Forunately, we were able to produce the New York 
Times and the Christian Science Monitor to prove that we were really comparing 
headlines, and not just hoping for society news about the Duke of Windsor. Our 
guest graciously accepted an invitation to tell us more points which might help us 
find the truth, and we were off to a good start. 

After comparing the difference in treatment of the same news item, the class is 
asked to decide which paper gives the least prejudiced account, which is best for 
general news, and which for sports, financial news, and features. The pupils also 
try to figure out what kind of readers would be interested in each type. They often 
are surprised to find how much more information is available in the big city journals 
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than in the tabloids. While the latter may continue to be the favorites, comments of 
alumni coming back to visit school are encouraging, and in many cases a lasting 
interest in obtaining accurate news has been aroused. 


Communications—With Particular Attention to Radio 
Hersert A. CLARK 

Harvard University 

The recent meeting of the Harvard Teachers Association stimulated a provoca- 

tive review of what Social Studies Teachers must know about the critical role of 
communications in our modern society. Speakers emphasized the role of newspapers, 
radio, business employee journals, trade journals, labor publications, prejudicial news 
reporting, and scientific information. 
The release of the Report of the Commission on Freedom of The Press furn- 
ished much material for a re-examination of this critical problem, with particular 
attention focused upon newspapers, radio, motion pictures, magazines, and books. 
For newspapers, we must look at the criterion used by newspapers in the printing 
of news, the influence of advertising in the policies of the newspapers, the wealth 
and power which are adjuncts to newspaper ownership, and the sense of public 
responsibility which may be felt by an editor. 
It is perhaps more necessary that we give greater attention than we have in the 

past to the significant role which radio now plays in American life. There was a 
time when newspapers fought to prevent radio broadcasting of news scoops, but 
radio won this struggle because the public itself came to the rescue with the demand 
that people had the right to expect immediate access to information concerning world 
events. Studies now show that the public leans heavily upon radio as a source of 
news and entertainment. This media has likewise been sharply criticized for its 
submission to the power of advertisers. Three pressures are exerting a counteracting 
influence for a reform of radio. (1) The rather sharp remarks of the Radio Com- 
mission “Blue Book” of 1946 which warned radio to clean its own house, or else! 
(2) Movements of reform within networks, local station, and broadcasters. (3) A 
rising tide of public criticism. 
There is reason to believe that education must play a more effective role in this 
reformation of radio. Earlier in the history of radio, there was much private educa: 
tional broadcasting, but these efforts failed to a degree because they lacked financial 
support as well as expertly trained personnel. There are of course some notable 
exceptions, but today educational broadcasts are largely disseminated through regular 
commercial stations. If educational forces and Social Studies teachers in particular, 
are to aid in developing improved radio standards, these teachers must devote con- 
siderable attention to both the problems of radio and to teaching radio discrimination. 
Some of the approaches to this study of radio in Social Studies classes might 
include the following: (1) Radio as a news agency. (2) An analysis of news com- 
mentators. (3) Characteristics of radio audience listening. (4) The extent of adver- 
tising control over radio. (5) Psychological problems involved in radio listening. 
(6) Interests of secondary youth in radio. (7) Significant steps in the history of 
radio. (8) The relations of radio operators, the public, and governmental control 
to the problem of freedom of speech. (9) Developing standards of discrimination 
in radio listening. 
The above list is only suggestive and is by no means exhaustive. The literature 
which a social studies teacher needs to know for such teaching has not bee suffi 
ciently advertised and indeed much is yet to be written. A close study of some of 
the available material will show the excellent data which may be used for developing 
critical and discriminatory ideas upon the problems of radio. Whether we like it or 
not, radio is a powerful factor in directing the thinking of our rising generation and 
it is dangerous for teachers to neglect this influence. 
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There is an urgent need for Social Studies Teachers to accept the challenge of 
our critical times by preparing youth to meet directly the need for understanding the 
role of radio and all media of communications. As the recent communications report 
put it: “What. is needed, first of all, is recognition by the American people of the 
vital importance of the press in the present world crisis. We have the impression 
that the American people do not realize what has happened to them. They are not 
aware that the communications revolution has occurred. They do not appreciate the 
tremendous power which the new instruments and the new organization of the press 
place in the land of a few men. They have not yet understood how far the per- 
formance of the press falls short of the requirements of a free society in the world 
today.” 

In order to assist the teacher, and without trying to cover more than a few 
fundamental authors, these recent publications deserve attention. 

David Bulman—Molders of Opinion, Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. 

Commission on Freedom of the Press—A Free and Responsible Press, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1947. 

Federal Communications Commission—**Public Service Responsibility of Broad- 
cast Licensees,” U. S. Superintendent of Documents, March 7, 1946. 

Harry Field and Paul F. Lazarsfeld—The People Look at Radio, ps gaa of 
North Carolina Press, 1946. 

Editors of Fortune—The Revolt Against Radio, March 1947. 

R. O. Hughes—“Radio and the Junior Town Meeting,” Social Education, 
March 1947. 

Robert K. Merton—Mass Pereniite: Harper and Bros., 1946. 

Thomas Porter Robinson—Radio Networks and the Federal Government, Col- 
umbia University Press, 1943. 

Charles A. Seipmann—Radio’s Second Chance, Little, Brown and Co., 1946. 

Judith C. Waller—Radio, the Fifth Estate, Houghton Mifhin Co., 1946. 

Dixon Wecter—‘Hearing is Believing,” Atlantic Monthly, June, July, August, 
1945. 

Norman Woelfel and I. Keith Tyler—Radio and the School, World Book Co., 
1945, 

Llewellyn White—The American Radio. Commission on Freedom of the Press, 
University of Chicago Press, 1947. This book is also summarized in April Atlantic 
Monthly under the title title “The Shortcomings of Radio.” 


“BE CAPABLE OF PEACE” 

We speak with conviction about the virtues of our democratic society as com- 
pared with the societies of other countries based on other philosophies, but how 
ready are we to put everything we have and are into the daily proving of a demo- 
cratic society, as members of our towns, our nation, or our world? 

I am convinced that most Americans are people of kindly impulse, sincere 
loyalty to ideals, and readiness to act when stirred. But memory, even of catastrophe, 
is short. And social concern is tethered to self-interest. After a great national 
effort we tend to retreat, relax, and divide into our separate existences. Somehow 
each of us must learn the truth of Walt Whitman's words: “Wert capable of war— 
its tugs and trials? Be capable of peace; its trials; for the tug and mortal strain of 
nations come at last in peace—not war.”"—-KATHERINE TAYLOR, Shady Hill School 
Cambridge, Mass. (Quoted by permission from an article entitled “On Growing Up 
In Society” from the Shady Hill News for May, 1946). 


“Man, biologically considered, . . . is the most formidable of all the beasts of 


Prey and the only one that preys systematically on his own species.”—-WILLIAM 
James, 
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The editors of the Bulletin welcome at all times letters in response to articles 
which appear in the magazine. The following communication was received some time 
ago in reply to the article entitled “Teachers in Labor,’ written by Professor Waldo 
Palmer, and appearing in the September, 1946 issue. The editors received permission 
from Reverend William J. Daly to delay publication of his letter until this issue. 


Henry W. Bragdon, Editor November 20, 1946 
New England Social Studies Bulletin 
Dear Doctor Bragdon: 

In response to your courteous invitation I have encouraged Catholic teachers 
within my jurisdiction to interest themselves in the New England Association of 
Social Studies Teachers. 

Recently a Catholic teacher, who had cooperated with my suggestion, sent me 
the September issue of The New England Social Studies Bulletin. She called to my 
attention an amazing slur at the Catholic Church. It occurs toward the close of 
the article “Teachers in Labor” and was contributed by Professor Waldo Palmer of 
Simmons College. The reference reads: 

“In many of our cities the Catholic Church has become the greatest social 
force; but educationally it is a disappointment. In its: two thousand years it has 
evinced little enthusiasm for the education of the masses. For its boys and girls the 
Church maintains rival systems of schools and looks on the secular schools as con- 
venient institutions for those children who present educational, psychological, or 
disciplinary problems—in other words, the children whom parochial schools are not 
prepared financially or pedagogically to educate.” 

As a Catholic School Director over a period of years, I have studied the history 
of the Catholic Church as an educator—and supposed that every educator knows 
the story of the Monastic and Cathedral Schools, of the Palace Schools of Charle- 
magne, of the Universities of Ireland—all established while Europe was still stagger- 
ing from the impact of the barbarian invasions. I am familiar with the Church's 
past and present attitude regarding the education of the people. 

An indictment can be phrased in a paragraph, it cannot be answered in a para’ 
graph. For the present let it suffice to state that almost from the hour of her origin 
until now the Catholic Church has exhibited a zealous, maternal interest in the 
education of her children. Where she has failed as an educator, it will invariably 
be found that political interference, not a callous indifference on her part, is the 
culprit. 

I especially deplore Professor Palmer's description of Catholic educational 
institutions as “rival schools.” 

Literacy is not another synonym for education. Would Professor Palmer accept 
that? He should—because it is unassailably true. The country which in World War 
II boasted the highest literacy rate in the world was Japan. It is possible to find an 
occasional ditch-digger who is more truly the cultured gentleman than some university 
graduates. So let us not be snobs. 

As the Catholic Church sees it, life here on earth is a pilgrimage. Man, the 
wayfarer, has here no lasting city. So the Church will never admit that any system 
of education rightly deserves the name which, by its silence, insinuates that God is 
a myth. Hence the Catholic parochial schools and colleges. And if government ever 
gets sense enough to recognize that good citizenship is impossible without religion, 
and take some means to make religion a part of every school curriculum, we Catho- 
lics shall gladly lay down the almost unsurmountable burden of maintaining “rival 
schools.” 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed) Rev. William J. Daly 
Diocesan Superintendent of Schools 
Boston, Mass. 
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News and Notes 

The first center in the country for information about UN has recently bude 
opened in Boston at 355 Boylston Street. Books, pamphlets, pictorial materials, 
and information about films, photograph exhibits, and how to attend UN meet- 
ings may be secured at the center. The materials to be found there include pub- 
lications of the UN, the government, and many prominent international organiza- 
tions. Information is available not only aboug UN, but also about such agencies 
as UNESCO and the Economic and Social Council, as well as about international 
problems such as trade, food, agriculture, and the exchange of students, educators, 
and scientists. Many of the materials are free. The others are inexpensive. It would 
be worth while to visit the United Nations Association Center. 


Boston was host to the Second Annual National Conference on Citizenship on 
May 8, 9, and 10. Sponsored by the Committee on Citizenship of the National 
Education Association the meetings brought together delegates from 120 organiza- 
tions interested in civic education. Prominent among the speakers were President 
Carmichael of Tufts, Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, and Attorney General Tom C. 
Clark. 

The conference emphasized again that while the social studies occupy a central 
position in citizenship education, all aspects of the school must make a contribution 
to the making of better citizens. Moreover, the efforts of church, patriotic, and 
other community groups must increasingly be coordinated with school activities if 
citizenship programs are to be truly effective. 

Among the well known social studies leaders attending the convention were: 
Julian Aldrich of New York University, Howard Anderson of the U. S. Office of 
Educatidn, and Stanley E. Dimond of the Detroit Public Schools. 


The Sixteenth Annual Session of the New England Institute of International 
Relations will be held at Wellesley College from June 24 to July 2, 1947. The 
program, arranged by the American Friends Service Committee, provides an op- 
portunity for participants to meet outstanding authorities in the many fields 
involved in international relations. These members of the faculty will be available 
for formal addresses, panels, and discussions. 

In session at the same time and place will be the Third Annual New England 
High School Institute of International Relations. The theme for this conference 
will be “A New Type of Thinking Is Essential.” Further information about both 
Institutes may be obtained from Leslie H. Barrett, American Friends Service 
Committee, 1374 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


A new service has appeared which is designed to help newspapermen, 
libraries, research students and the general reading public to get a clearer idea 
of the actual working of Congress. The Congressional Quarterly, 732 17th St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. puts out (1) a Congressional Quarterly, a standard, 
permanent Congressional reference, complete, indexed summary of all Congressional 
activity. (2) Congressional Log, a weekly service, which follows events in Congress 
every week, roll calls on all bills, summaries of all pending legislation, quotes from 
Congressional Record, pressure group activities. (3) Congressional Notebook, a 
weekly service, each number devoted to some important issue before Congress, i.e. 
taxation, Greek-Turkish Aid, veterans’ affairs, housing, party unity, etc. The first 
is primarily a Library service. The other two work excellently in conjunction with 
history, social science, and social studies classes in high school or college levels. 
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. A new course to be given at the Harvard Summer Session from July 7 to 
August 16 is “Communications in Relation to the Social Studies.” This new course 
to be presented by Herbert A. Clark, Lecturer on the Teaching of Social Studies, 
will be given in addition to his two regular courses: “The Curriculum in the 
Social Studies” from June 16 to September 6 and “Methods in the Social Studies” 
from July 7 to August 16. 


Something for Nothing (or almost nothing) 


Useful visual aid material on the United Nations may be obtained free of 
charge. from Mrs. F. C. Veit, Art Editor, Visual Information Section, Department 
of Public Information, Room V-345, United Nations, Lake Success, New York. 
Material now available includes a poster chart of the organization of UN, charts 
showing the preamble to the Charter with signatures of representatives of the 
major powers, the complete text of the Charter in poster form, charts depicting 
the organization of the General Assembly, the Economic and Social Council, and 
the Secretariat, monthly photospreads, and several large exhibit-panels. Other aids 
will be available in the near future. 

The magazines Asia and Free World and Inter-American have combined and 
brought out the excellent new monthly United Nations World. A distinguished 
staff and editorial board should combine to make this indispensable to teacher and 
student. Address, U. N. World, Inc., 385 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
$4.00 a year. 

“The Comics as a Social Force” by S. M. Gruenberg may be purchased for 
10 cents from the Family Service Association of America, 122 E. 22nd St. 
New York 10. 

“Soil, the Nation’s Basic Heritage,” an excellent 60 page pamphlet containing 
maps, charts, diagrams, and pictures may be obtained free from the Information 
Service, Tennessee Valley Authority, Nashville, Tenn. 

A “Pictorial Map of the American Continent featuring the Pan American 
Highway and showing some of the natural resources, scenic wonders, and points 
of interest’ is available free from the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), Educa- 
tional Service, Room 1626, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. On the back of 
this 18x24 map is a brief account of each of the American Republics. 

The New York Central Railroad has published a free booklet called “The 
Presidents of the United States.” With the book goes a sheet of special stamps, 
each a colored portrait to be placed on the page with the biographical sketch of 
the President. Each page has a brief story about transportation during the Presi- 
dent's term. 

Teachers should watch for government publications such as the following, 
available free from the Department of State, Washington 25, D. C.: “Proposals 
for Expansion of World Trade and Employment,” publication 2411; “New Hori 
zons for World Trade,” publication 2591; “Building a New World Economy,” 
publication 2618. A complete list of publications will be sent upon request by 
the U. S. Government Printing Office. 

Penguin Books, New York, now has some excellent reprints for 25 cents 
each. “What Happened in History” by Gordon Childe is a survey of human 
history from the earliest beginnings to the “fall” of Rome by one who sub 
scribes to the doctrines of “progress” and economic determination. “Patterns of 
Culture,” by Ruth Benedict is her now famous explanation of modern civilized be- 
havior in terms of the prejudices, tabus, and urges of primitive man. 


“Those who do not remember the past are bound to repeat it.”"—Georce 
SANTAYANA. 
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Books in Review 


The war is ended but the battle against fear and ignorance continues. In 
these times of intellectual unbalance, the only weapon the social studies teacher 
has is truth and knowledge. It is with a deep sense of satisfaction that one reads 
the new, rewritten edition of Professor Schevill's text in European History. A 
History of Europe—from the Reformation to the Present Day, by Ferdinand 
Schevill. New York: Harcourt, 1946. Pp. 907, $4.50. Dr. Schevill is now 
Professor Emeritus of Modern History at Chichago. But this book is more than 
a college text-book, for it contains much of the life work and philosophy of almost 
half a century of teaching and writing. The first chapter should be read by those 
who desire to recharge their convictions as to the meaning and purpose of historic 
forces in the modern world. The style is clear and. direct, the work beautifully 
illustrated and well equipped with excellent maps. Although intended as a text 
for the introductory course in Modern History in college, it is the kind of book 
which might well take an important place on the reference shelf in- high school 
libraries. It is a worthy successor to the many excellent works from the pen of 
Professor Schevill. 


A Diplomatic History of the American People, by Thomas A. Bailey, New 
York: Crofts, 1947, Third Edition, Pp. 937, $5.00, is a must book for teachers 
of American History. This book is designed as a general introduction to American 
diplomatic history. It is simple and direct in style and treatment, and the dramatic 
role of a growing nation is cast against the realistic background of the social life 
of a people. There is no dry catalogue of state papers here, but a living record 
of the development of a nation's sailing directions, in the stormy sea of world 
affairs. High School students as well as college students will enjoy using this 
very reddable and authortative book. It must not be classified as just a textbook 
for a course in Diplomatic History of the United States. There would be much 


less loose talk about the present foreign policy if more teachers and more of the 
general public would read carefully Professor Bailey's book. 


The French-Canadian Outlook—A Brief Account of the Unknown Americans, 
by Mason Wade. New York: Viking, 1946. Pp. 182, $2.00, is a different kind of | 
book. We may know a little about Modern History, but is is safe to say that not 
many of us know very much about about our Canadian cousins ,the Unknown 
Americans. Mr. Wade, a New Englander, living on both sides of the border, is a 
penetrating student on the subject of the French-Canadian Question. It is not 
a simple problem. We are prone to concern ourselves about minority questions in 
remote corners of the world and are poorly informed about a serious problem 
nght on our doorsteps. The people of Quebec are our neighbors. We should know 
them better tham we do. Canada is emerging from the present war era stronger, 
and more powerful than ever before in her history. Her problems are our problems, 
whether we like it or not. A knowledge of the all important question raised by 
Mr. Wade is essential for intelligent leaders in the field of social studies today. 

The war brought great changes to all of Canada. Industrialization swept down 
through Quebec, where now are to be found the great industrial cities of Canada. 
In its wake has come the great social problems which have aroused resentment and 
bad feeling. The solution to’ the problem is not easy to find. ohh is a very challeng- 
ing book about a very American problem. 


While many teachers must mention disease as a factor in historical change, 
there aré not many easily available sources of information beyond Zinsser's Rats, ‘ 
Lice, and History. For this reason The Ranks of Death, by P. M. Ashburn 
(Coward-McCann), will be of great service. Written by a former officer in the 
U. S. Medical Corps, it is a medical history of the conquest of America. Dr. Ash- 
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burn died with the manuscript incomplete, but his son Frank Ashburn has done a 
fine job of editing and interpreting the materials. The book is full of fascinating 
detail of every sort and must force us to revise our teaching about the Spanish 
conquests, about the reasons for the introduction of negro slaves into this hemis- 
phere, and about what makes history. 


One of the first really new post-war geographies to come from the press is 
Geography of Lands Overseas, by W. R. McConnell, published by Rand McNally 
& Company, New York, 1946. This is the sixth grade text in the popular and 
widely used McConnell Geography Series. The present uncertainty in matters 
pertaining to political status and boundaries is not likely to undermine the 
organization of this new book, for the content is systematically arranged primarily 
by geographic regions rather than by political units. 


The well known competence of the publishers in map making has been fully 
utilized. The book is profusely equipped with colored and black and white maps 
tailor made for the uses to which they are put. In addition a special section of 
twenty-four consecutive pages of colored maps provides a real atlas within the 
text and is designed to encourage pupils to refer to maps on their own initiative 
and thus foster the atlas habit. The global point of view is maintained throughout 
the book. The interdependence of communities and necessity for close world re- 
lationship are concepts which are stressed in every topic. The pupil is constantly 
made aware of the contacts existing between his own community and the areas under 
discussion. The language and sentence structure are simple and the text is free 
from the common fault of being overladen with heterogeneous facts. Other special 
features are to be found in the excellent workshops at the end of each unit and the 
review section at the end of the book, which provides exercises to test the geography 
skills of all the middle grades. Geography of Lands Overseas is the third book to 
appear in this new series by Dr. W. R. McConnell. The other texts are Geography 


Around the World for grade four and Geography of the Americas for grade five, 
both by the same author and publisher. 


A book to delight the hearts of teachers who are interested in supplementing 
their social studies courses with music is Sing a Song of Friendship, by Irving 
Caesar, published in New York by Irving Caesar in 1946. Nineteen songs, each 
with a story of social significance, make up this unique book. Pupils will like 
the catchy rhythms, but, of more importance, they will retain the message of the 
clever verses. The tunes and words are simple enough to be taught by rote in the 
elementary school but sophisticated enough for high schoolers and adults. Like the 
Song of Saftey written and published a few years ago by Mr. Caesar this new book 
should help teachers in guiding pupils toward the ultimate goal of being good 
citizens who understand and practice democracy as a way of living. 


Many teachers are unaware of the shocking misrepresentations, inadequacies, 
and repetitions to be found in some of our popular social studies textbooks. No 
alert teacher can afford to miss reading Treatment of Asia in American Textbooks, 
prepared under the direction of the Committee on Asiatic Studies of the American 
Council on Education and the American Council Institute of Pacific Relations. 
This survey was conducted by four social studies teachers: Karl Wernert, Harold 
M. Long, A. Imrie Dixon, and Richard W. Burkhardt. 


The staff analyzed carefully a large number of texts widely used in teaching 
geography, world history, American history, civics, modern problems, economics, 
government, and sociology at various grade levels from three through twelve. The 
findings of their quantitative analyses are recorded in their individual reports and 
indicate that far too little attention is given to Asia in our schools although much 
authoritative material on China, Japan, India, and Southeast Asia is now available 
for all grades. For their qualitative analyses of the Asiatic content of the books 
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examined the authors drew upon both their survey data and their knowledge of 
the practical possibilities and the limitations of school situations. For the final 
section of their report the staff members conferred with a group of specialists in 
Asiatic studies and the social studies who co-operated with them in outlining rec- 
ommendations for the improvement of the texts in the various social studies fields. 


Although this study focuses attention on the defects and deficiencies of the 
texts in general use the publishers are not to be condemned. They are ready to 
make recommended changes whenever the users of the textbooks indicate what less 
significant material may be omitted and what pertinent and penetrating data should 
be included in order to prepare pupils for the responsibilities of citizenship in an 
interdependent world society. 

Latin America Within Courses in United States History, by Lynn I. Perrigo, 
Alice E. Owen, and Robert G. Schmidt, Harvard Workshop Series: No. 7, Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, price 50 cents, 
is a worthwhile investment for all social studies teachers who wish to acquire 
an overall picture of the relationships between the history of our own country and 
the development of the Latin American Republics. 


An outstanding feature of the 45 page booklet is the time line which lists on 
the left the significant events in our history which have affected Latin America. On 
the right are the events in Latin America which have had some effect on the history 
of the United States. Printed in the center are those items representing events and 
developments of joint origin or reciprocal influence. In the margins are the 
names of a few of the prominent leaders who have had international influence. 


Of particular value to teachers and students of American history in our 
secondary schools are the suggestions for developing an understanding of 12 major 
topics often included in American history courses. There is a detailed chronology 
for each topic followed by a brief summary of related incidents which can be 


introduced in existing courses to help develop a more comprehensive insight into 
our own history as well as chat of Latin America. 

From the Macmillan Press come two new reader texts for the elementary 
social studies classes, new additions to the Inter-American Series edited by George 
I. Sanchez. They are The Day Before Yesterday in America, by A. O. Bowden, 
Carmen de Porter, Prudence Cutright and W. W. Charters, Illustrations by 
Bjorkland. New York: Macmillan, 1946, $1.44. Spanish Gold, by Eleanor C. 
Delaney, George I. Sanchez, Prudence Cutright and W. W. Charters. Illustrations 
by G. W. Richards. New York: Macmillan, 1946, $1.60. 


The first is a third grade social studies reader, the second is intended for grade 
five. Both are excellent in reliability of subject matter, and child interest. It is good 
to see a steadily increasing number of fine books on Inter-American culture. The 
first, a story all about Indians. Indians in North America, in Central America and in 
South America. The stories are bound to appeal to young readers. Spanish Gold 
is a surprise book. It is not about gold dug out of the ground. It is about the 
United States, or rather that part of it in which Spanish influence was felt. The 
rich deposits of culture, tools, ways of living left here by the Spanish who were 
the first white people to come. These books will be welcomed by all teachers who 
wish their young students to get an accurate as well as interesting account of 
inter-cultural relations. 


A. Imrie Dixon, 

Kay Grimshaw Herman, 
Hugh Blanchard, 
Henry W. Bragdon 
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The 


Reader’s Digest School Edition 


Overwhelmingly Preferred by Students !* 


IN SOCIAL STUDIES COURSES | 
The Reader’s Digest @  Gauorile! 


IN ENGLISH COURSES 
The Reader’s Digest @ 5 Zo 7 Gauorite! 


*This commanding lead over the next most widely used general magazine was 
proved in a 1946 Gallup Survey of readership among high school students. 


Complete Educational Service 


Students’ special rate: 15¢ a copy including the |16-page 
Reading Improvement Insert. In classes using 10 or more 
copies of the DIGEST, the teacher receives a free desk 
copy each month and a free 24-page Teaching Guide. 


Ss Educational Department * The Reader’s Digest 


353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Builders of the Old World 
BY HARTMAN, SAUNDERS, AND NEVINS 


A vivid and colorful study of ancient history for grades 
five and six. Orients American children in their rela- 
tionship to the past and the present, and gives a real 
appreciation of the culture which the modern world 
inherited from the ages. Noteworthy for its numerous, 
authentic illustrations in color by Marjorie Quennell. 


Book VI of History on the March Series 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY — _ BOSTON, 16 
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New * Story of America * New * Story of America 


TEACHERS OF SENIOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
UNITED STATES HISTORY 


Please don't select your textbook 
for next fall until you've seen 


1947 EDITION 


Harlow’s 


STORY AMERICA 


Colorful * Readable * Scholarly * Unitary 


Harlow has completely revised STORY OF AMERICA. 
Veteran high-school classroom teachers have helped in this 
revision. 


You will find in the new book . . . 
* Sound scholarship leavened with brilliant color and quiet - 


humor 

* Sound unitary organization with topical treatments with- 
in the units 

* Careful selection of topics skilfully woven together 

* Completely new teaching and learning aids 


Write for 16-page descriptive brochure. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, 


(Publishers 
257 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


New * Story of America * New * Story of America 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


A Complete Course Meeting the Latest Recommendations of the 
National Council for the Social Studies and the 
American Historical Association 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 


Grade Geography History Civies 
3 The Community Where I Live _ Busy World 
by Pierce by Quinlan 
The elementary pupil learns all A Social Studies reader with inter 
about his own home environ- esting stories about other lands. 
ment. 
4 Journeys Through Many Lands Our America 
by Stull and Hatch, 1946 by Townsend 
A view of the world with 18 A new picture history of our owl 
colored maps, including global country in simple language with 
and polar projection maps. illustrations in color on every page 
5 Journeys Through North America by Stull and Hatch, 1946 
A visit by air to our own country and its immediate neighbors. 
6 Europe and Europe Overseas New World’s Foundations 
by Stull and Hatch, 1946 in the Ol@ 
A geography of the old world by West and West 
of our origins. War Supple- A history of the countries from 
ment. which America sprang. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
7 Asia, Latin America, United Elementary Community Civics 


States by Stull and Hatch by Hughes 
Our own country and its most A simple treatment of our goverix 
immediate neighbors studied in ment and the duties of a citizen 
political and trade relations. suited to young pupils. 

8 The Story of Our Country by West and West, 1946 


An inspirational history emphasizing the thrilling events of our development 


9 Global Geography by Van Cleef Building Citizenship by Hughes - 
America in its business rela- The duties of the good Americal 
tions with the world. citizen. The National Leader, 194% 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


10 The Making of Today’s World by Hughes, 1946 


The National Leader. The American Historical Association’s committee of 
the study of United States History recommends World History for every 
pupil. Ordered by the United States Armed Forces Institute. 


il The Making of Our United States by Hughes 


Meets fully the recommendations of the new report of the committee of thé 
American Historical Association for the study of United States History 


12 Magruder’s American Government in 1946 


Victory Edition. New chapter on Winning the Peace and on Methods @ 
Adjusting Government to this new Atomic Age. Objective Tests and Work 
book with Teachers’ Manuals. American Government was ordered by thé 
United States Armed Forces Institute. 


ALLYN and BACON 


50 Beacon Street 
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